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PEABODY’S LEAP 35 
A LEGEND OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Many are the places scattered over the face of our 


beautiful country, whose wild and picturesque scenes 


are worthy the notice of the painter’s pencil, or the 
poet’s pen. Some of them which have once been 
celebrated for their rich stores of ‘legendary lore,’ 
are now sought to view their natural scenery, while 
the traditions which once gave them celebrity, are 
almost buried in oblivion. Such is the scene of the 
following adventure—a romantic glen, bounded on the 
north side by a high and rocky hill, which stretches 
itself some distance into the lake, terminating in a 
precipice, some thirty feet in height, which was once 
known by the name of ‘ Peabody’s Leap.’ 

At the time of this adventure, Timothy Peabody 
was the only white man that lived within fifty miles of 
this place and his was the daring spirit that achieved 
it. In an attack on one of the frontier settlements, 
his family had all been massacred by the merciless 
savages, and he had sworn that their deaths should be 
revenged. The better to accomplish this dread pur- 
pose, he had removed to this solitary place, and con- 
structed a rude shelter in which he dwelt till the 
chilling blasts of winter drove him to the homes of 
his fellow men, again to return and renew the contest 
when the spring had awakened nature into life and 
beauty. He was a man who possessed much shrewd 
cunning, combined with a thorough knowledge of 
Indian habits, by which he had always been enabled 
to avoid the snares of his subtle enemies. Often 
when a party of them had come to take him, he had 
escaped their lures; and, after having destroyed his 
hut, on their return homeward some of their boldest 
warriors were picked off by his unerring aim,—or, on 
arriving at their town, they learned that some of their 
swiftest hunters had been ambushed and fallen vic- 
tims to his deadly rifle. He had lived in this way, 
several years, and had so often baffled them that they 
had at last become weary of pursuit, and for some 
time had left him unmolested. 

About this time a party of Indians made a descent 
on one of the small settlements, and had taken three 
men prisoners, whom they were conveying home to 
sacrifice, for the same number of their men that had 
been shot by Peabody. It was toward the close of 
the day, when they passed his abode, most of the 
party in advance of the prisoners, who, with their 
hands tied, and escorted by five or six Indians, were 


| almost wearied out with their long march. He had 






observed this advanced guard, but permitted them to 
pass unmolested, resolving to try some ‘ yankee 
trick’ to effect the rescue of the prisoners which he 
rightly suspected were in the rear. He accordingly 
followed on in the trail of the party, keeping among 
the thick trees which on either side skirted the path. 
He had proceeded but a short distance, before he heard 
the sharp report of a rifle, apparently very near him, 
end which he knew must be one of the Indians who 
had strolled from the main body, to procure some 
game for their evening meal. From his acquaintance 
With their habits and language, he only needed a dis- 
guise, to enable him to join with the party if necessa- 
Ty, and, aided by the darkness which was fast ap- 


| proaching, with but little danger of detection. The | 


| resolution was quickly formed, and as quickly put in 
| operation, to kill this Indian and procure his dress. 
He had gone but a few paces before he discovered 
his intended victim, who had just finished loading his 
| rifle. To stand forth and boldly confront him, would 
| give the savage an equal chance, and if Tim proved 
| the best shot, the party, on hearing the report of two 


suit. The chance was therefore, two to one against 
| him, and he was obliged to contrive a way to make 
the Indian fire first. Planting himself then behind a 
large tree he took off his fox skin cap, and placing it 
on the end of his rifle, began to move it to and fro. 
The Indian quickly discovered it, and was not at a 
loss to recollect the owner by the cap. Knowing how 
often he had eluded them, he resolved to despatch him 
at once, and without giving him any notice of his 
dangerous proximity, he instantly raised his rifle, and 
its contents were whizzing through the air. The ball 
just touched the bark of the tree, and pierced the cap, 
which rose suddenly like the death spring of the 
wearer and then fell amidst the bushes. The Indian 
like a true sportsman, thinking himself sure of his 
victim, did not go to pick up his game till he had re- 
loaded his piece, and dropping it to the ground, .he 
was calmly proceeding in the operation ; when 'Timo- 
thy as calmly stepped from his hiding place, exclaim- 
ing—‘ Now you tarnal kritter, say your prayers as 
fast ever you can.’ 

This was a short notice for the poor Indian. Be- 
fore him, and scarcely ten paces distant, stood the tal] 
form of Peabody, motionless as a statue—his rifle at 
his shoulder—his finger on the trigger, and his deadly 
aim firmly fixed upon him. He was about to run, but 
he had not time to turn round ere the swift winged 
messenger had taken his flight ; his first moment was 
his last,—the ball pierced his side—he sprung six feet 
in the air, and fell lifeless on the ground. 

No time was now to be lost. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to strip the dead body and to array himself in 
the accoutrements, consisting of a hunting shirt, a 
pair of moccasins or leggins, and the wampum belt 
and knife. A little of the blood besmeared on his sun 
burnt countenance, served for the red paint, and it 
would have taken a keen eye, in the grey twilight and 
thick gloom of the surrounding forest, to have detect- 
ed the counterfeit Indian. Shouldering his rifle, he 
again started in the pursuit and following them till | 
they arrived in the glen where their canoes were se- 
creted. Here they stopped, and began to make pre- 
parations for cooking their expected supper, previous 
to their embarkation for the opposite shore. The ca- 
noes were launched and their baggage deposited in 
them. A fire was blazing brightly, and the party 


rifles at once, would be alarmed and commence a pur- | 


NUMBER 3. 


that a party of the whites had followed them and 
taken him prisoner ; and at last resolved to go in search 
of him. 
by Timothy, was to put the captives into one of the 


The plan, which was fortunately overheard 


canoes under the care of five of their number, who 
were to secrete themselves and in case of an attack, 
| massacre the prisoners, and go to the assistance of 
their brethren. As soon asthe main buwy had started, 
Peabody cautiously crept from his hiding place to the 
water, and sliding in feet foremost, moved along on 
his back, his face just above the surface, to the 
The 
priming was quickly removed from these, and their 


|}canoe which contained the rifles of the guard. 


|| powder horns emptied. Le then went to the canoe 


||in which the captives were placed and gave them no- 
|| tice of their intended rescue, at the same time warn- 
| ing them not to show themselves above the gunwale 
|| till they were in safety. He next, with his Indian 
|| knife, separated the thong which held the canoe to the 
!! shore intending to swim off with it, till he had got far 
“enough to avoid observation, then get in and paddle 
| for the nearest place where a landing could be effect- 
\ ed. All this was but the work of a moment, and he 
| was slowly moving off from the shore, as yet unob- 
|| served by the guard, who little expected an attack 
| from this side ; but unfortt nately, his rifle had been 
\| left behind, and he resolved not to part with “ Old 
| Plumper,” as he called it, without, at least, one effort 
| to recover it. He immediately gave the captives notice 
| of his intention, and directed them to paddle slowly 
and silently out, and in going past the headland, to 
|approach as near as possible, and there await his 
coming. 

The guard by this time had secreted themselves, 
}and one of the number had chosen the same place 
| which Timothy himself had previously occupied, near 
| which he had left his old friend. He had almost got 
|to the spot when the Indian discovered the rifle, 
| grasped it, and springing upon his feet, gave the 
jalarm to his companions. Quick as thought, Tim 
was upon him, seized the rifle and wrenched it from 








| him with such violence, as to throw him breathless on 
jthe ground. The rest of the Indians were alarmed, 
|and sounding the war-whoop, rushed upon him. 

It was a standing maxim with Timothy, “that a 
| eood soldier never runs till he is obliged to,” and he 
| now found that he should be under the necessity of 
|suiting his practice to this theory. There was no 
| time for deliberation ; he instantly knocked down the 
foremost with the butt of his rifie, and bounded away 
\through the thicket like a startled deer. The three 
| remaining Indians made for the canoe in which their 
|rifles were deposited, already rendered harmless by 
| the precaution of Timothy. This gave him a good 
| advantage, which was not altogether unnecessary, as 





were walking around, impatiently awaiting the return 
of the hunter. 

The body of Timothy was safely deposited behind | 
a fallen tree, where he could see every motion, and 
hear every word spoken in the circle. Here he had 
been about half an hour. ‘ Night had drawn her sa- 
ble curtain round the scene,’ or in other words it was 
dark; the moon shone fitfully through the clouds 
which almost covered the horizon, only serving occa- 
sionally to render the ‘darkness visible.’ The In- 
dians now began to evince manifest signs of impa- 














tience for the return of their comrade. They feared 


jhe was much encumbered with his wet clothes, and 
| before he reached the goal, he could hear them snap- 
| ping the dry twigs close behind him. ‘The main body 
| had likewise got the alarm, and were but a short dis- 
tance from him, when he reached the headland. 
| Those who were nearest he did not fear, unless they 
came to close action, and he resolved to send one of 
them to his long home before he leaped from the pre- 
cipice. ‘It’s a burning shame to wet so much good 
powder,’ exclaimed he, ‘I'll have one more pop at 
the ’tarnal red skins.’ Tim’s position was quickly 
arranged ; his rifle was presented, his eye glanced 
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along the barrel, and the first one that showed his 
head received its deadly contents. 

In an instant, Tim was in the water making for the 
canoe. ‘The whole party had by this time come up, 
and commenced a brisk fire upon the fugitives. Tim) 
stood erect in the canoe ; shouting in the voice of a} 
Stentor, ‘ Ye’d better take care, ye’ll spoil the skiff. 
Old Plumper’s safe and you’ll feel him yet, I tell ye!’ 

They were quickly lost in darkness and taking a 
sinall circuit, effected a landing in safety. Many a 
red man’s life verified his last threat, and Peabody 
lived to a good old age, having often related to his 
friends and neighbors the adventure which gave to 
this place the name of ‘ Peabody’s Leap.’ 


The preceding story, we have republished, not so 
much for its intrinsic merit, as for the purpose of | 
correcting some important typographical errors in| 
its first publication, and contrasting the hero of it! 
with one of the characters which figure in Paulding’s 
‘ Dutchman’s Fireside.’ He is there christened Tim- 
othy Weasel; and his bitter enmity against the 
‘red-skins,’ is represented to have been excited by 
the same means, and operated in the same manner 


with that of ‘our own’ Timothy Peabody, who made | 


his first appearance about a year ago. In the ex- 
tract which follows, he is employed as a spy, to as- 
certain the force which the French and Indians would 
bring at Ticonderoga. We do not exactly know 
which adventure happened first, but are inclined to 
the opinion that the same individual acted in both ; 
and that Mr. Paulding has wilfully misnamed him— 
TIMOTHY WEASEL. 

‘He was a tall, wind-dried man, with extremely 
sharp, angular features, and a complexion of course, 
bronzed by the exposures to which he had been for so 
many years subjected. His scanty head of hair was 
of a sort of sunburnt color; his beard of a month’s 
growth at least, and his eye of sprightly blue never 
rested for a moment in its socket. It glanced from 
side to side, and up and down, and here and there, 


with indescribable rapidity, as though in search of 


some object of interest, or apprehensive of sudden 
danger. It was a perpetual silent alarum. 
‘ Timothy,’ said Sir William, ‘1 want to employ you 


(scrutiny of those busy eyes of his, that seemed to 
run over him as quick as lightning. 

‘I’d rather go by myself,’ said he again. 

‘ That is out of the question, so say no more about 
it. Are you ready to go now—this minute?’ 

‘Yes.’ 


Sir William then explained the object of the expe- 
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dition to Timothy much in the same manner he had 
previously done to Sybrandt. 

‘But mayn’t I shoot one of the tarnil kritters if he || 
comes in my way ?” said Timothy in a tone of great 
interest. : 

‘No; you are not to fire a gun, nor attempt any 
hostility whatever, unless it is neck or nothing with 
you.’ 

‘Well, that’s what I call hard; but maybe it will 
please God to put our lives in danger—that’s some 
comfort.’ 

The knight now produced two Indian dresses, which 
he directed them to put on, somewhat against the 
inclinations of friend Timothy, who observed that if 
he happened to see his shadow in the water he should 
certainly mistake it for one of the tarnel kritters, and | 
shoot himself. Sir William then with his own hand | 
painted the face of Sybrandt so as to resemble that | 
of an Indian—an operation not at all necessary to | 
Timothy ; his toilet was already made ; his complexion | 
required no embellishment. This done, the night | 
having now set in, Sir William, motioning silence, | 











led the way cautiously to one of the gates of Ticon- | 
deroga, which was opened by the sentinel, and they | 
proceeded swiftly and silently to the high bank which | 
hung over the narrow strait in front of the fort. A | 
little bark canoe lay moored at the foot, into which 
Sybrandt and Timothy placed themselves flat on the 
| bottom, each with his musket and accoutrements at 
his side, and a paddle in his hand. 

‘Now,’ said Sir William, almost in a whisper,— 
‘now, luck be with you, boys; remember, you are to 
return before daylight without fail.’ 

‘ But, Sir William,’ said Timothy, coaxingly, ‘ now || 
mayn’t I take a pop at one of the tarnal kritters, if I | 
meet ’em?” 

‘I tell you, No!’ replied the other; ‘unless you | 
wish to be popped out of the world when you come | 
back. Away with you my boys.’ 














to-night.’ 
‘ H-e-m-m,’ answered Timothy. 
‘ Are you ready to depart immediately?” 
* What, right off ? 
‘ Ay, in less than no time.’ 
‘I guess I am.’ 
* Very well—that means you are certain.’ 
‘I’m always sartin of my mark.’ 
‘Have you your gun with you” 
‘The kritter is just outside the door.’ 
‘ And plenty of ammunition? 


* Why, what under the sun should I do with a gun 


and no ammunition?’ 
* Can you paddle a canoe so that nobody can hea 
you?’ 
*Can’t I? h-e-m-m !’ 
* And you are all ready ?” 
‘I ’spect so. 
nothing, and so got every thing to hand.’ 
‘Have you any thing to eat by the way?” 


‘No; if I only stay out two or three days, I sha’n’t 


want any thing.’ 
* But you are to have a companion.’ 


Timothy here manufactured a sort of linsey-woolsey 


grunt, betokening disapprobation. 
‘T’d rather go alone.’ 


‘ But it is necessary you should have a companion 


—this young gentleman will go with you.’ 


I knew you didn’t want me for 


Each seized his paddle; and the light feather of a 
boat darted away with the swiftness of a bubble in a | 
whirlpool. 

‘It’s plaguey hard,’ muttered Timothy to himself. 
‘What? quoth Sybrandt. 

‘Why, not to have the privilege of shooting one 
of these varmints.’ 

‘Not another word,’ whispered Sybrandt; ‘we 
may be overheard from the shore.’ 








‘Does he think I don’t know what’s what ? again 
muttered Timothy, plying his paddle with a celerity 
and silence that Sybrandt vainly tried to equal. 

The night gradually grew dark as pitch. All became 
r|| of one color, and the earth and the air were confound- 
ed together in utter obscurity, at least to the eyes of 
| Sybrandt Westbrook. Not a breath of wind disturb- 
ed the foliage of the trees, that hung invisible to all 
eyes but those of Timothy, who seemed to see best 
in the dark ; not an echo, not a whisper disturbed the 
dead silence of nature, as they darted along unseen 
and unseeing,—at least our hero could see nothing but 
darkness. . 

‘Whisht !’ aspirated Timothy, at length, so low 
that he could scarcely hear himself; and after making 
a few strokes with his paddle, so as to shoot the boat 
out of her course, cowered himself down to the bot- 
tom. Sybrandt did the same, peering just over the 




















Timothy hereupon subjected Sybrandt to a rigid 





side of the boat, to discover if possible the reason of|| you must keep close to me, do jist as I do, and say 
Timothy’s maneeuvres. Suddenly he heard, orthought || nothing ; that’s all.’ 


‘Tam 
wi ‘ Play 
|he heard, the measured sound of paddles dipping Set fous 
|lightly into the water. A few minutes more, and he nacne © 
saw five or six lights glimmering indistinctly through ‘ let it go 
| the obscurity, apparently at a great distance. Timo- Sybra 
|thy raised himself up suddenly, seized his gun, and onal 
pointed it far a moment at one of the lights ; but re. : ea ; 
collecting the injunction of Sir William, immediately ; teniiinn 
| resumed his former position. In a few minutes the i i SI 
‘sound of the paddles died away, and the lights disap- J : 
eared. ' ease 
| , ‘ What was that ” whispered Sybrandt. 4 ee 
i 4 The Frenchmen are turning the tables on us, | : ye in 
I guess,’ replied the other. ‘If that boat isn’t going ; “or “a 
a-spying jist like ourselves, I’m quite out in my caleu- & P ‘tt tn 
lation.’ ’ 
‘What! with lights? They must be great fools,’ porn Se 
‘It was only the fire of their pipes, which the dark. a por 
ness made look like so many candles. I’m thinking nee 0 
what a fine mark these lights would have bin ; and bel a 
how I could have peppered two or three of them if Sir dean " 
William had not bin so plaguy obstinate.’ Coat 
‘Peppered them! why, they were half-a-dozen to the sl 
miles off.’ and mad 
‘They were within fifty yards—the kritters; | wash th 
could have broke all their pipes as easy as kiss my nen cle 
|| hand.’ : light car 
|| * How do you know they were kritters, as you call ed the v 
the Indians !’ and follc 
‘ Why, did you ever hear so many Frenchman make B ei whe 
so little noise damps 0 
This reply was perfectly convincing ; and Sybrandt i ;;, face, 
again enjoining silence, they proceeded with the quiet ce 
same celerity, and in the same intensity of darkness ‘ Must 
|| as before, for more thanan hour. This brought them, Hi} prandt. 
at the swift rate they were going, a distance of at ‘ Yes, 
least twenty miles from the place of their departure. BR o..6 |) 
Turning a sharp angle, at the expiration of the get a fai 
time just specified, Timothy suddenly stopped his my heat 
| paddle as before, and cowered down at the bottom of BR jucht s 
|| the canoe. Sybrandt had no occasion to inquire the After 
reason of this action ; for happening to look towards BR yo} scr 
the shore, he could discover at a distance innumerable culty in 
lights glimmering and flashing amid the obscurity, and [& gh ort. 
rendering the darkness beyond the sphere of their in- BR) < pro, 
fluence still more profound. These lights appeared per. 
to extend several miles along what he supposed to be ‘Whe 
the strait or lake, which occasionally reflected their & “ ‘ Lool 
glancing rays upon its quiet bosom. Sybra 
‘There they are, the kritters,’ whispered Timothy, BM of five ; 
exultingly ; ‘ we’ve treed ’em at last, I swow. Now, Bitustre o: 
mister, let me ask you one question—will you obey Bitenance 
my orders ?” ferocity 
‘If I like them,’ said Sybrandt. were en 
‘ Ay, like or no like. I must be captain for a little P¥ana fro, 
time, at least.’ ever anc 
‘I have no objection to benefit by your experience.’ Bithe oth 
‘Can you play Ingen when you are putto it ? Awhen th 
‘I have been among them, and know something of share. 





their character and manners.’ 
‘Can you talk Ingen?” ‘No!’ 
‘Ah! your education has been sadly neglected. 


Adiscords 
urders 
D with 






But come, there’s no time to waste in talking Ingen or Pijeq-coa 
English. We must get right in the middle of these Pigonos y, 
kritters. Can you creep on all-fours without waking Bistritino 


up a cricket ?” : 
‘No!’ £ 
‘Plague on it ! I wonder what Sir William meant 






imoth 
nderst 


breathit 

by sending youwith me. I could have done better by Piaspirate 
myself. Are you afeard ?’ only ha 
‘Try me.’ ‘Stay 





‘ Well, then, I must make the best of the matter 
The kritters are camped out—I see by their fires—by 
themselves. I can’t stop to tell you every thing; but 
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«I am likely to play a pretty part, I see.’ I ‘Huh!’ muttered one, who appeared by his dress to | 

‘Play! you'll find no play here, I guess, mister. "be the principal. 

Set down close ; make no noise; and if you go to | Timothy replied in a few Indian words, which Sy- 
sneeze or cough, take right hold of your throat, and| _brandt did not comprehend ; and raising himself from 
jet it go downwards.’ || the ground, suddenly appeared in the midst of them. 

Sybrandt obey ed his injunctions ; and Timothy || 1A few words were rapidly interchanged ; and 'Timo- 
proceeded towards the lights, which appeared much || thy then brought forward his companion, whom he 
farther off in the darkness than they really were, || presented to the Utawas, who welcomed him and 
handling his paddle with such lightness and dexterity || handed the canteen, now almost empty. 
that Sybrandt could not hear the strokes. In this ‘ My brother does not talk,’ said Timothy. 
manner they s-viftly approached the encampment, ‘Is he dumb” asked the chief of the Utawas. 
until they could distinguish a confused noize of shout-||  « No; but he has sworn not to open his mouth till 
ings and hallooings, which gradually broke on their|! he has struck the body of along knife.’ 
ears in discordant violence. Timothy stopped his ‘Good,’ said the other; ‘he is welcome.’ 
paddle and listened. 

‘It is the song of those tarnal kritters, the Utawas 
They’re in a drunken frolic, as they always are the 
night before going to battle. I know the kritters, for 
I’ve popped off a few, and can talk and sing their 
songs pretty considerably, I guess. So we’ll be} 
among ’em right off. Don’t forget what hong you 
about doing as I do, and holding your tongue.’ 

Cautiously plying his paddle, he now shot in close 
to the shore whence the sounds of revelry proceeded, 
and made the land at some little distance, that he might 
avoid the sentinels, whom they could hear ever and 
anon challenging each other. ‘They then drew up the 
light canoe into the bushes, which here closely skirt- 
ed the waters. ‘ Now leave all behind but yourself, 
and follow me,’ whispered Timothy, as he carefully 
felt whether the muskets were well covered from the 
damps of the night ; and then laid himself down on 
his face, and crawled along under the bushes with the 
quiet celerity of a snake in the grass. 

‘Must we leave our guns behind,’ whispered Sy- 
brandt. 





to drink, and hand round at short intervals. 
‘I don’t remember the young warrior. 
tribe 








| years ago, and only returned lately.’ 


‘He killed two renn while they were asleep by the || 


sunk into a kind of stupor, from which he suddenly | 
roused himself, and grasping his tomahawk started up, | 
rushed towards Sybrandt, and raising his deadly | 
weapon, stood over him in the attitude of striking. 
Sybrandt remained perfectly unmoved, waiting the 
stroke. 

‘Good,’ said the Utawas again; ‘J am satisfied ; 
the Utawas never shuts his eyes at death. He is 
worthy to be our brother. He shall go with us to 
battle to-morrow 


After a pause he went on, at the same time eying | 
-|| Sybrandt with suspicion; though his faculties were | 
obscured by the fumes of the liquor he still continued | 


Is he of our | 
‘He is ; but he was stolen by the Mohawks many i| 


| a. 
||slide over the wave, 
. i} 
‘ How did he escape” 


= 


our hero to lie still. After ascertaining by certain 
tests which experience had taught him that the In- 
dians still continued in a profound sleep, he pro- 
ceeded with wonderful dexterity and silence to shake 
the priming from each of the guns in succession. 
After this, he took their powder-horns and emptied 
them; then seizing up the tomahawk of the Utawas 
chief, which had dropped from his hand, he stood 
over him for a moment, with an expression of de radly 
|| hatred which Sybrandt had never before seen in his 
| or in any other countenance. ‘The intense desire of 
killing one of the kritters, as he called them, strug- 
|gled a few moments with his obligations to obey the 
of Sir William ; but the latter at length tri- 
|umphed, and motioning Sybrandt, they crawled away 
| with the silence and celerity with which they came ; 
launched their light canoe, and plied their paddles 
might and ‘The morning breeze is 
said ‘Timothy, ‘ and it will soon be day- 

We must be tarnal busy.’ 


|| orders 


‘| with 
springing up,’ 
light. 

And busy they were, and swiftly did the light canoe 


main. 


leaving scarce a wake behind 
As they turned the angle which hid the encamp- 


‘ment from their view, Timothy ventured to speak a 


her. 


fire, and ran away.’ | litile above his breath. 
‘Good,’ said the Utawas ; and for a few moments | 


‘It’s lucky for us that the boat we passed coming 


down has returned, for it’s growing light apace. I’m 
| only sorry for one thing.’ 

‘ What’s that ” asked Sybrandt. 

‘That I let that drunken Utawas alone. If I had 


only bin out on my own bottom, he’d have bin stun 
dead in a twinkling, I guess.’ 

‘ And you too, I guess,’ said Sybrandt, adopting his 
| peculiar phraseology ; ‘ you would have been overta- 
ken and killed.’ 





‘Yes, according to orders; but it’s a plaguy hard 
case. Yet upon the whole it’s best ; for if I was to 
get a fair chance at one of these kritters, I believe in 
my heart my gun would go off clean of itself. But 
hush! shut your mouth as close as a powder-horn.’ 

After proceeding some distance, Sybrandt getting 
well scratched by the briars, and finding infinite diffi- 
culty in keeping up with Timothy, the latter stopped 


‘ We have just come in time,’ said Timothy. 
the white chief march against the red-coats to-mor- 
row ? 

‘He does.’ 

‘Has he men enough to fight them ” 


other. 


» short. the number of Frenchmen, Indians, and coureurs de 
m Here the kritters are,’ said he, in the lowest whis- || bois, which composed the army ; the time when they 
per. were to commence their march; the course they || 


. ‘Where ” replied the other in the same tone. were to take, and the outlines of the pian of attack, | 
in case the British either waited for them in the fort 
or met them in the field. By the time he had finish- 
ed his examination, the whole party with the excep- 
tion of Timothy, Sybrandt, and the chief, were fast 
asleep. 
fected to be in the same state, and began to snore | 
lustily. The Utawas chief nodded from side to side ; 

then sunk down like a log, and remained insensible 


Sybrandt followed the direction, and beheld a group 
Sof five or six Indians seated round a fire, the waning 
Blustre of which cast a fitful light upon their dark coun- 

tenances, whose savage expression was heightened to 

ferocity by the stimulant of the debauch in which they 
Mwere engaged. They sat on the ground swaying to 

and fro, backward and forward, and from side to side, 

ever and anon passing round the canteen from one to 
nthe other, and sometimes rudely snatching it away, 
Hwhen they thought either was drinking more than his 
“share. At intervals they broke out into yelling and 
Hciscordant songs, filled with extravagant boastings of 
urders, massacres, burnings, and plunderings, mixed |cession. They remained fast asleep. He then cau- 
p with threatenings of what they would do to the | tiously raised himself, and Sybrandt did the same. 
pel. coat long knives on the morrow. One of these || In a moment Timothy was down again, and Sybrandt | 
followed his example without knowing why, until he 
heard some one approach, and distinguished, as they 
came nigh, two officers, apparently ‘a rank. They 


ness. 
Timothy lay without motion for a while, then turn- 
‘ed himself over, and rolled about from side to side, || 








Ptriking resemblance to the bloody catastrophe of poor 
Timothy’s wife and children. Sybrandt could not} 
nderstand it, but he could hear the quick suppressed 
breathings of his companion, who, when it was done, 
aspirated, in a tone of smothered vengeance, ‘If I 
only had my gun !’ 

‘Stay here a moment,’ whispered he, as he crept 
autiously towards the noisy group, which all at once 
became perfectly quiet, and remained in the attitude 
of listening. 





in French, in a low tone: 
them. 


hour longer, and they will wake sober.’ 




















‘Does | 
| 
| 


‘They are like the leaves on the trees,’ said the || 


By degrees Timothy drew from the Utawas chief| 


In a few minutes after, the two former af- || 
to every thing around him, in the sleep of drunken- | 


| managing to strike against each of the party in suc- |, 


halted near the waning fire, and one said to the other |! 


‘The beasts are all asleep; it is time to wake 
Our spies are come back, and we must march.’ 
‘Not yet,’ replied the other; ‘let them sleep an 
They then 
passed on, and when their footsteps were no longer 
heard, Timothy again raised himself up, mating | look at the kritters.’ 


‘Who, I? I must be a poor kritter if I can’t 
dodge half a dozen of these drunken varmints.’ 
|| A few hours of sturdy exertion brought them at 
‘length within sight of Ticonderoga, just as the red 
|| harbingers of morning striped the pale green of the 
|\skies. Star after star disappeared, as Timothy ob- 
served, like candles that had been burning all night 
||and gone out of themselves, and as they struck the 
| foot of the high bluff whence they had departed, the 





»||rays of the sun just tipped the peaks of the high 


| ; ae 
|, mountains rising towards the west. 





Timothy then 
shook hands with our hero. 

| ‘ You’re a hearty kritter,’ said he, ‘and I’ll tell Sir 
| William how you looked at that tarnal tomahawk as 
| if it had bin an old pipe-stem.’ 
| Without losing a moment, they proceeded to the 
| quarters of Sir William, whom they found waiting for 
them with extreme anxiety. He extended both hands 
towards our hero, and eagerly exclaimed— 

‘What luck, my lads? Lhave been up all night, 
| waiting your return.’ 

‘Then you will be quite likely to sleep sound to- 
night,’ quoth master Timothy, unbending the intense 
rigidity of his leathern countenance. ‘ I am of opin- 
ion if a man wants to have a real good night’s rest, 
he’s only to set up the night before, and he may cal- 
, culate upon it w ith sartinty.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Timothy,’ 
‘or else speak to 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
| 
\| 
| 
1} 


said Sir 
the 


William, 
! good-humorediy, purpose. 
| Have you been at the enemy’s camp ?” 

‘ Right in its very bowels,’ said Timothy. 

Sir William proceeded to question, and Sybrandt 
‘and Timothy to answer, until he drew from them all 
ithe important information of which they had posses- 
ised themselves. He then dismissed Timothy with 
| cordial thanks and a purse of yellow boys, which he 
| received with much satisfaction. 

‘It’s not of any great use to me, to be sure,’ said 
he as he departed ; ‘ but some how or other I love to 
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ELV WOWBOUS. 


ALBINA MC’LUSH. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 








I nave a passion for fat women. If there is any 
thing I hate in life, it is what dainty people call a 
spirituelle. Motion—rapid motion—a smart, quick, 
squirrel-like step, a pert, voluble tone—in short a lively | 





girl—is my exquisite horror! 
diable petit dancing his infernal hornpipe on. my cere- | 

bellum as to be in the room with one. I have tried | 
before now to school myself into liking these parched | 
peas of humanity. I have followed them with my | 

eyes, and attended to their rattle till I was as crazy | 
as a fly in a drum. I have danced with them, and 
romped with them in the country, and perilled the | 
salvation of my ‘ white tights’ by setting near them | 
at supper. I swear off from this moment. Ido. I} 
wont—no—hang me if ever I shew another small, | 
lively, spry woman a civility. 

Albina Mc’Lush is divine. 
tion of the Persian beauty by Hafiz : ‘her heart is | 
full of passion, and her eyes full of sleep.’ She is | 
the sister of Lurly Mc’Lush, my old college chum, | 
who, as early as his Sophomore year was chosen 
President of the Dolce-farniente Society—no mem- 
ber of which was ever known to be surprised at any | 
thing—(the college law for rising before breakfast | 
alone excepted.) Lurly introduced me to his sister | 
one day, as he was lying upon a heap of turnips, 
leaning on his elbow with his head in his hand, in a 
green lane in the suburbs. He had driven over a 
stump, and been tossed out of his gig, and I came up 
just as he was wondering how in the d—l’s name he 
got there ! Albina sat quietly in the gig, and when I 
was presented, requested me with a delicious drawl, 
to say nothing about the adventure— it would be so 
troublesome to relate it to every body!’ I loved her 
from that moment. 

Miss Mc’Lush was tall, and her shape, of its kind | 
was perfect. It was not a fleshy one exactly, but 
she was large and full, without the rosiness which 
would have made it vulgar, healthy. Her skin was 
clear, fine grained and transparent ; her temples and 
forehead perfectly rounded and polished, and her lips 
and chin swelling into a ripe and tempting pout, lixe 
the cleft of a bursted apricot. And then her eyes— 
large, liquid, and sleepy--they languished beneath 
their long black fringes as if they had no business 
with day-light—like two magnificent dreams, surpri- 


She is like the descrip- | 








I would as lief have .a |) || bable. 


'| thing. 


'| spiration—I—who had only thought of love as a 





man, they closed entirely, and a liquid jet line was 
alone visible through the heavy lashes. There was 
an imperial indifference in it, worthy of Juno. 

Miss Mc’Lush rarely walks. When she does, it is 
with the deliberate majesty of a Dido. Her small 
plump feet melt to the ground like snow-flakes, and 
her figure sways to the indolent motion of her limbs 
with a glorious grace, and yieldingness quite indescri- 
She was idling slowly up the Mall one eve- 
|| ning just at twilight, with a servant at a short distance 
behind her, who, to while away the time between his 
steps, was employing himself in throwing stones at 
|| the cows feeding upon the common. A gentleman || 
|| with a natural admiration for her splendid person, ad- 
dressed her. He might have done a more eccentric 
Without troubling herself to look at him, she 
turned to her servant, and requested him with a yawn 
of desperate ennui, to knock that fellow down! John 
obeyed his orders, and as his mistress resumed her 
| lounge, picked up a new handful of pebbles, and tos- 
sing one at the nearest cow, loitered lazily after. 

Such supreme indolence was irresistible. I gave 
in—I—who could never summon energy to sigh—I— 
to whom a declaration was but a synonyme for per- 


nervous complaint, and of woman but to pray for a 
good deliverance—I—yes—I—knocked under. Albina 
Me’Lush ! thou wert too exquisitely lazy. Human 
sensibilities cannot hold out forever ! 

I found her one morning sipping her coffee at 
twelve with her eyes wide open. She was just from 
the bath, and her complexion had a soft dewy trans- 
parency like the cheek of Venus rising from the sea. 
{t was the only hour, Lurly had told me, when she 
would be at the trouble of thinking. She put away 
with her dimpled forefinger, as I entered, a cluster of || 
rich curls that had fallen over her face, and nodded to 
me like a water lily swaying to the wind when its cup 





is full of rain. 
‘ Lady Albina,’ said I, in my softest tone, * how are 
you?’ , 
‘ Bettina,’ said she addressing her maid in a voice 








sed in their jet embryos by some bird-nesting cherub. 
Oh! it was lovely to look in them! 

She sat usually upon a fauteuil, with her large, full 
arm imbedded in the cushion, sometimes for hours 
without stirring. I have seen the wind lift the masses 
of dark hair from her shoulders, when it seemed like 
the coming to life of a marble Hebe—she had been 
motionless so long. She was a model for a Goddess 
of Sleep, as she sat with her eyes half closed, lifting 
up their superb lids slowly as you spoke to her, and | 
dropping them again with the deliberate motion of a 
cloud, when she had murmured out her syllable of 
assent. Her figure, in a sitting posture, presented a 
gentle declivity, from the curve of her neck to the 
instep of the small round foot lying on its side upon 
the ottoman. I remember a fellow’s bringing her a 
plate of fruit one evening. He was one of your lively 
inen—a horrid monster, all right angles and activity. 
Having never been accustomed to hold her own plate, 
she had not well extricated her white fingers from her 
handkerchief, before he set it down in her lap. As it 

began to slide slowly towards the floor, her hand re- 
lapsed into the muslin folds, and she fixed her eyes 
upon it with a kind of indolent surprise, drooping her 
lids gradually, till, as the fruit scattered over the otto- 





























ina muslin foulard. 
' soft fingers to my lips—unforbidden. 


the excitement of the ceremony—unless, indeed, she 


|}am still devoted, however, and if there should come 
a war or an earthquake, or if the Millenium should 
commence, as is expected, in 1838, or if any thing 
happens that can keep her waking so long, 
liver a declaration abbreviated for me by a scholar 
| friend of mine, which, he warrants, may be articula- 
ted in fifteen minutes—without fatigue. 


in Philadelphia, drove out to visit the Schuylkill Falls. 
The next morning, standing at the door of the hotel, 
he was accosted by the coachman in the following 
apostrophe : 
coach yesterday ? because I am the gentleman who 
drove you, and have come to be paid! 


as clouded and as rich as a South wind on an Xolian, |’ 
‘ how am I to-day ?” 

The conversation fell into short sentences. The 
dialogue became a monologue. I entered upon my 
declaration. With the assistance of Bettina, who 
supplied her mistress with cologne, I kept her atten- 
tion alive through the incipient circumstances. Symp- || 
toms are soon told. 1 came to the avowal. Her|| 
hand lay reposing on the arm of the sofa, half buried 
I took it up and pressed the cool 
T rose and look- 
ed into her eyes for confirmation. Delicious crea- 
ture !—she was asleep! 

I never had courage to renew the subject. Miss |) 
Mc’Lush seems to have forgotten it altogether. Up-|, 
on reflection, too, I’m convinced she would not survive 


could sleep between the responses and the prayer. [|| 





From the New England Weekly Review, 
THE LITTLE GIANT. 
THERE lived in our village a dry, razor-faced little 
fellow, who, for the smallness of his acorn-shaped 


Pegg 
f parlo! 
tende 
distar 
















head, and the hugeness of his heart, was, by the com. — Pig— 
‘mon consent of his neighbors, honored, like knight. Fy out 
| errant of olden time, with a nom du guerre and called J)! all 
\the Little Giant. Dame Nature, had, it is true, B gly: 
wrapped around him but a small lump of clay, ang fut 
| withheld sundry good pounds of flesh and blood from 4 in this 
‘the adorning of his mortal body, but his soul was not — g2" to 


‘the less ample therefor, nor less daring in deeds of Gas al 


| high emprize. Bold—brave toa fault—yea, exceed J | He to 
| ingly valorous was this giant, and his heart, at the §) impas 
'very name of danger, swelled and heaved, like an Bo Pes 


} parlor 
tains, ' 
auspic! 






ocean billow with a hurricane in its depths. One 
foe alone, of all the train that beset him, had power 
to subdue his mighty energies—it was the ‘ wimpled, 





purblind boy, Dan Cupid.’ Our giant was in love, throat 

and, proud of his conqueror’s chain, he did not at. modest 
_tempt to conceal the delicious agonies of his captiy. ‘ What 
,ity. His was not the light, laughing love of a day or keep b 

an hour, that fluttered a moment round the heart, IeM°Te V 
like the humming-bird at a Columbine, stealing the heard | 
sweets without alighting, and then away—no—Loye cautiou 
| settled deep into his bosom, more like the humble-bee fgttial, he 
| plunged into a full blown thistle and feasting upon the door tre 
| honeys of its inmost recess. But Love is an idle song, effectua 
‘unless set to music asa Duett, and garnished with Jui wi 

head. 





| appropriate concords and discords. Our little giant 


had very potent reasons for conjecturing, that Peggy he ice 
| beheld the soft anguish and agues of his passion with [Be’s for 

| something better than mere indifference. He was not such he 
knees. 





| doomed ‘ to waste his sighs upon the cold, cold wind’ 


they were breathed softly, of a Sunday evening, By™°re su 
‘through a wilderness of beautiful curls into his Imme#sy che 
| | Peggy’s charmed and charming ear. While she lis isag 
| tened, his heart grew elate and joyful to pursue the Rj'Po” an 
| damsel, insomuch, that, with a gigantic effort, he jeeWhich o 

puzzled 





| effected a lodgment by her side in the great, stuffed 


'easy chair—an indispensable appendage of an old. (ere ang: 
fashioned, New England Courting Parlor. To any Je of 
_ one skilled in the tactics of a Connecticut Courtship, espied a 
| ang syne, the successful accomplishment of this bold § tuffed e: 
| mesaeavee would seem to be the coup de grace of ¥ his 
| desperate valor, as immediate, unconditional surrender short we 
usually followed without ceremony. So thought our bition as 
hero, and, that night, on his way homeward, he se- blessed e 
cretly vowed to open the negotiation with all due form pre? his e 
and solemnity the next Sunday evening. It ought to pite of 
‘have been done that evening—and why he had not he same 
Made the attempt he could hardly tell—only, as he there y 
_got his mouth open once to say something about it, i" it—fi 





and scep 
Paradise 

dary. 'T’ 
like ‘dea 
ure, indi 
uriously 
Ming Yank 
50, like 
giant pull 
ar with 


he felt his heart squeezing up through his throat, 
|whereupon he shut his teeth and swallowed with all 
his might. ‘Next Sunday night,’ said he, ‘it shall be 
‘done, if my heart bursts my ribs out.’ Let no ma 
make rash promises. 
| The next Sunday evening came. Our little giant 
_ had spent double the usual time in the preparation and 
adorning of his outer man. His hair was carefully 
combed and greased to its due position—his cos 
| scrupulously picked of stray lint, feathers, and hair— 


























I shall de- 


Tue Duke of Saxe Weimer, travelling last summer 





** Are you the man that I drove in the 


















his cravat and ruffle ably sustained by a covering of ime, 
| starch—his hat brushed toa single hair and smoothed he heart! 
| with a silk handkerchief—and his boots thrice besprent other, A 
jand glistening with bees-wax and tallow. Nevergercene. It 
| did giant of old sally forth, with armor more care [e he bolt 

| fully burnished and adjusted, or with higher aspirations Pelion we 
and confidence of victorious enterprize. It was & fully at tl 
cool winter’s evening. The Elders and all the —™ old sm 
more sedate of the villagers were assembling at the The fire 
School-house for conference and prayer, as the little again, wh 
giant set forth upon his delightful errand—but he jj, and 

heeded them not, for his imaginatian was picturing” 2 inst: 















ly Review. 
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Yur little giant 
reparation and 

was carefully 
ition—his coat 
ers, and hair— 
a covering of 
+ and smoothed 
thrice besprent 





» tender appeals—and then, anon, it painted the dim 





bof Peggy’s domicil. There was a dim light at the 
‘ oD ‘ 4 ‘ 
‘ parlor window, glimmering through the envious cur- 
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Peggy with thrice her wonted loveliness before the 
parlor fire, inthe great easy chair, listening to his 


| 


distant future—and he saw a snug house—a cow—a | 


pig—hens—ducks—and sundry curly-headed younkers | 


about the door—and Peggy herself, the sweet mistress 
) of all, blowing the horn for his supper !—* Visions ad 
| glory, spare my aching sight’—he might have said— 
J but, unluckily, his poetical feelings were not exactly 


inthis vein. His heart was musical, and the giant be- 


gan to sing. He tried Old Hundred, but the movement 


was all too slow to chime with his hurried feelings. 
Hetook another, and as the last stanza died upon his 
impassioned lips, he found himself at the threshhold 





tains, which were carefully drawn, and he hailed the 
auspicious omen, with a heart ready to leap from his 
throat for ecstacy. He rapped gently, as became a 
modest lover, but there came no answer from within. 
‘What the Dragon!’ exclaimed he— Peggy used to 
keep both ears open’—and he renewed his biows with 
more vivacity. No one answered, but he thought he 
heard the sudden pushing of a chair, and a light, 


| 





cautious step across the parlor floor. At the third | 


trial, he laid on the full weight of his fist, and the 
door trembled greatly at his impetuosity. This was 
effectual, and brought out Miss Peggy, who received 
him with an exceedingly cold and lofty toss of the 
head. He attempted to return the salutation, and thaw 
he ice of ceremony witha kiss, but failed, and receiv- 
ed, for his pains, a box over the ear, bestowed with 
such hearty good will as almost to bring him upon his 
knees. Sorely astounded, but hoping he should be 
more successful in a trice, and get his revenge in the 
easy chair, he fullowed his Peggy into the best room. 
t isa great matter to enter a room genteelly, even 
upon an ordinary occasion ; but the circumstances, in 
hich our little giant now found himself, would have 
puzzled even my Lord Chesterfield. Consternation 
and anger struggled together for victory in every fea- 
ure of his countenance, when, upon entering, he 
espied a great, long-sided lubber, ensconced in the 
tuffed easy chair !—that very chair, to which he had 
won his triumphant way with so many sighs, only one 
short week before—that only throne, to which his am- 
bition aspired, and which he had hoped to share, that 
blessed evening, with his charming Peggy! He rub- 
ed his eyes, asif doubtful of their testimony, but, in 
spite of rubbing, they persisted in unfolding to him 
the same unwelcome tale. It wasa melancholy fact ! 

there was a rival not only ‘near the throne’—but 
m it—filling it—and robbing him of crown, queen, 
and sceptre! Our hero was now in the delightful 
Paradise so much haunted by great men, called quan- 
dary. To retreat was disgrace—to advance looked 
like ‘death to his towering hopes,’ and, peradven- 


Hing Yankee Doodle. 


other, 








| 


ure, indignity to his person, for his rival squinted 
uriously at him, drawing up his eye-brows and whist- 
But something must be done 
80, like many a great man before him, the little 
giant pulled off his hat with one hand—scratched his 
ar with the othter—and sat down by the fire to gain 
ime. The Usurper and Peggy occupied one side of 
he hearth—our hero had ‘taken up a position’ on the 
A death-like stillness now brooded over the 





scene. It was the hush that precedes the tempest. 
he bolt had fallen once upon our giant—Ossa and 
Pelion were to come. The little giant gazed wist- 
fully at the fire, and, raising his eyes, they fell upon 
an old smoky picture, that hung above the mantel. 
The fire or the picture set his blood in motion 
again, which had been curdling back upon its foun- 
fain, and his heart swelled and rose to his throat 
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Oh Peggy, Peggy!’ ‘What! my little man?’ said || 


his tormenting traitress. ‘Oh Peggy! can you! || 


| 

| : . . 

~~ you! I carried you to ordination—that cust | pe 
|me seven and six pence—I took you to Providence» 


,and spent four dollars and a quarter there for you! | 
and this is all I git for't—Oh Peggy, Peggy!’ and | 
| the big drops stood in his eyes. She was wicked | 
|enough to laugh in his face, and say ‘Tis time little | 
folks were abed—run home, my child, and ask the 
|folks if they don’t want you.’ The little giant! 
bounded from his chair, like a cork from a bottle of | 
yeast—‘ little /” roared he— I’ll—no I wont neither || 
—you’ve done it now, Peggy!—you’ve done it!’ | 
and he flew from the house, like a Lion from tl 
swelling of Jordan. 

At length, he reached home, and here the last | 
remaining spark of reason went out, and left his 
| brain (he had a brain) in darkness. Could Peggy, | 
| that dismal night, have seen the ruin she had| 
| Wrought, she must have relented—it would have || 
| softened ‘cruel Barbara Allen’ herself. Let us draw | 
a veil over it, and not expose the private sorrows | 
of the little giant to the heartless gaze of the mil-| 


lion. 


1€ | 














DESULVOBIOUS. 
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From the New York Mirror. 
FAMILY ECONOMY. 
There is nothing which goes so far towards placing | 
young people beyond the reach of poverty, as economy | 
in the management of their domestic affairs. It is as | 
a dozen butts started, or as many bolt holes in her hull, 
as to conduct the concerns of a family, without econo- 
my. It matters not whether a man furnish little or 
much for his family, if there is a continual leakage in 
the kitchen, or in the parlor, it runs away, he knows 
not how ; and that demon waste, cries more, like the 
horseleech’s daughter, until he that provides has no 
more to give. It is the husband’s duty to bring into 
the house, and it is the duty of the wife to see that 
nothing goes wrongfully out of it—not the least article, 
however unimportant in itself, for it establishes a 
precedent ; nor under any pretence, for it opens the 
door for ruin to stalk in, and he seldom leaves an 
opportunity unimproved. A man gets a wife to look 
after his affairs ; to assist him in his journey through 
life ; to educate and prepare his children for a proper 
station in life, and not to dissipate his property. The 
husband’s interests should be the wife’s care, and her 
ambition should carry her no farther than his welfare 
and happiness together with that of her children. 
This shouid be her sole aim, and her theatre of exploits 
is in the bosom of her family, where she may do as 
much towards making a fortune as he possibly can in 
his counting-room or work-shop. It is not the money 
earned that makes a man wealthy ; it is what is saved 
from his earnings. A good and prudent husband 
makes deposit of the fruits of his labor with his best 
friend ; and if that friend be not true to him what has 
he to hope? If he dare not place confidence in the 


many she loves. And she is bound to act for their 
good ; and not for her own gratification. Her hus- 
band’s good is the end at which she should aim—-his 
approbation is her reward. Self-gratification in dress, 
or indulgence in appetite, or more company than his 
purse can entertain, are equally pernicious. The first 
adds vanity to extravagance ; the second fastens a 
doctor’s bill to along butcher’s account ; and the last 
brings intemperance, the worst of all evils, in its 








was picturing 8% instant. It tasted bitter! He groaned aloud. 








train. 


much impossible to get a ship across the Atlantic with 


companion of his bosom, where is he to place it? A| 
wife acts not for herself only, but she is the agent of 


FIRST LOVE. 
Ta x of first love as the world may, we never ex- 
rience in a second any thing half so sweet. The 
object beloved a second time may be more amiable— 
may be more deserving of affection, but in the first 
there is a novelty of circumstances and feeling—an 
untasted cup of joy, which in a repetition falls short 
of its original flavor. We are, in a second affection, 
going over a path already trodden ; in the first, we 
explore a new track covered with wild-roses and 
spontaneous luxuriances, that diffuse odors, which 
lose much of their freshness on being exhaled. We 
always know we are in love a second time, from our 
former experience. ‘Che first time we are novices, 
and receive our maiden impressions gilded by brighter 
hopes and hallowed by a sanctity that cast almost a 
religious holiness over them. Repetitions of love 
grow more and more sensual ; it is in youth’s first 
affection only that a love like that of angels, is ex- 
changed—ethereal, unstained, lucid with heavenly 


purity. First love is like youth, full of generous im- 
pulses and exalted feeling. 
| 


| In successive visitations it becomes corrupted, as in 
| advancing years we grow more and more the creatures 
| of circumstances, interest and the world’s custom. 
| Youth is infinitely nearer the optimism contemplated 
| by moralists and philosophers than manhood. < Love,’ 
| too, it has been observed wisely, ‘is always nearer 
|allied to melancholy than to jollity or mirth.’ The 
|instances recorded of the purest and most exalted 
| passion, are among the sedate temperaments. ‘The 
| souls that feed upon themselves, that keep back from 
| the multitude, that cannot put up with common place, 


| but aspire 


| to idealities and creations of their own-- 


these have generally the earliest, the most durable, 
| and the deepest impressions from love. 





WOMAN. 

To the honor of the sex, be it said, that in the path 
of duty no sacrifice is with them too high or too dear. 
Nothing is with them impossible, but to shrink from 
what love, honor, innocence, and religion, require. 
The voice of pleasure or of power may pass by unheed- 
ed; but the voicc of affliction never. The chamber of 
the sick, the pillow of the dying, the vigils of the dead, 
the altars of religion, never missed the presence or the 
sympathies of woman. Timid though she be, yet on 
such occasions she loses all sense of danger, and as- 
sumes a preternatural courage, which knows not and 


|| fears not consequences. 
| 








She displays that undaunted 
spirit which neither courts difficulties nor evades them ; 
|| that resignation which utters neither murmurs nor 
| 
II 
\ 
| FRIENDSHIP. 

|| What a strange commodity? How hard to pur- 
|| chase, yet how prodigally wasted! How much the 
| offspring of caprice, yet how long in growth! How 
|| strong from interest! How weak when divided with 
j;many! How ardent when young in heart! How 
'| cooled by distance, and yet how much more vivid with 
| some, when distance drives it from the heart to the 
imagination, and memory kindles the embers that were 
about expiring ! 


regret; and that patience in suffering which scems 
victorious even after death itself—supGE srory. 





How icy when interest calculates its 
degrees! How consuming when the pulses of a warm 
heart count the days and even years of its existence 
as mere minutes! How the soul sickens and shrinks 
when it is misplaced! How the heart bounds and the 
blood courses, when a long lost, or estranged friend 
re-appears, as if a spirit of blessedness from a bright- 
er world, or a recovered jewel restored to a rifled cas- 
ket! Friendship! lost, we know not how, and yet, 
perhaps, not more inexplicable than how first obtain- 
ed; lost, we know how, but marvel why, since they 
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who refuse it, daily press to their bosoms and knit to 
their heart-strings, or bind to their interests, less wor- 
thy objects in the heart’s estimate, less devoted, and 
less faithful in the matters which concern the calcu- 
lations of the world, the estranged themselves being 
judges. Friendship! which neithertime nor distance, 
nor fault, nor foible, nor frailty, nor even crime can 
dissolve. Friendship! that a whisper scatters—a 
word cancels—a minute makes old. Friendship ! 
dead, buried, and forgotten. Friendship! re-created, 
new-risen, lasting as life itself. Thou elixir of life to 
those who enjoy thee, poison of peace to those who 
have lost thee—vagabond! angel! Who can tell thy 
value? Who covets thee not, yet who appreciates ? 
Who will answer? 


MY MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 
‘May God protect thee, my little one,’ said my 


mother, as I stood by her dying bed. 
soft tremor in her fainting voice, which checked the 


joyous laugh which trembled on my lip, as I in child- 


ish joyfulness, shook the pale hand of my dying parent 
from my head, and buried my brow in the rich mass 
of bright hair which floated over her pillow. Again 
her sweet voice sighed forth, ‘ Lead her not into tempt- 
ation, but deliver her from evil.’ I raised my face from 
its beautiful resting place, and, young as I was, felt 


the influence of a mother’s prayer. Her lips still || feeling spring in the soul. 
moved, and her deep blue eyes were bent on me as if 


they would have left one of their bright, unearthly rays, 
as a seal to her death-bed covenant, but she spoke not 


again ; the last effort of nature had uttered that pray- || fearlessly into the water, and receiving the impressive 


er, and she lived not to breathe another. 

I have every reason to believe that God has, in a 
great degree, caused that prayer to be instrumental in 
gaining its own answer ; for often when the heedless- 
ness of childhood and youth would have led me into 
errors, has the sweet voice, now hushed forever, in- 
termingled itself with my thoughts, and, like the rosy 
link of a fairy chain, drawn me from my purpose. 
Oft, when my brow has been wreathed with flowers for 
the festival, when my cheek has been flushed, and my 
eye sparkled with anticipated pleasure, have I caught 
the reflection of that eye in the mirror, and thought it 
resembled my mother’s; her last material supplica- 
tion to heaven has come back to my memory ; the 
clustering roses have been torn from my head ; sober 


There was a 


multitude of attentive spectators. The candidates | ful, but.we find it still more difficult to find a flower 
were youthful females, modestly clad in plain woollen 1 which has not before been noticed, that possesses 
| garments adapted to the ceremony, and animated with 1 enough of the beauties of coloring, the fragrance of 
ja religious enthusiasm, a self-sacrificing devotior. that | virtue, or the spiciness of wit, to render it worthy of 
|rendered them more attractive than if decorated for a a place in our Bouquet. No doubt there are many 
bride. | such in that part of the garden in which we are per. 
The occasion was one that could not fail to impress 1 mitted to stroll, but they are so hidden in the thick 
the most thoughtless mind. The clear strong voice | shade of ‘diffidence that we have as yet discovere; 
of the youthful clergyman, rising above the dash of} but very few. Some of these have been presented jp 
the waves that were forced up the shelving beach, | our garland, others, though possessing some claims tp 
with just enough of motion to give spirit to the scene ; | notice, have been however considered as incapable of 
the solemn attitudes of the listening throng; with | adding aught to its general worth. But we are in 
the reverently uncovered heads of the males, from the | hopes that the sun of ambition will soon dispel this 
hoary locks of age to the bright hair of the stripling— | gloom of diffidence and disinclination, and disclose to 
and the swell of voices in the hymn that followed the 
| prayer—the exhortation of the graceful preacher to 
| those who had taken upon them holy vows to perse- 
| vere—and his invitation to the humble penitents to 
come forward in confidence, and be buried with Christ 
in baptism, and his warning to the careless sinner— 
if all these, combined, there was that kind of thrilling || in our Bouquet. 
interest which warms the blood, and stirs up emotions || _Many—yes, almost all, who are thus fond of Origi. 
that cannot but be salutary, even if they pass away | nality, are, or profess to be, admirers of Nature and 





;concealment. Even the most modest flower, that js 
| ; : . a < 
| thus hidden, need not shrink from an exainination, for 
| though it may not in all respects appear so admirable 
as some of its contemporaries ; still its heretofore up. 
| seen beauties will have due weight in giving it a place 











with the occasion, and from which lasting and eter- | her productions, but for what reason? Solomon says, 
nal good would come, if they were permanent. He || ‘ there is nothing new under the sun.’ True, and Na. 
who could look upon such a scene with joy and levity, ‘ture herself may be compared to a painter, who by 
must be wanting in the sources whence thought and || variously combining and contrasting the sublime and 
the beautiful, the light and the shade of his materials, 
| produces a thousand admirable pictures, and not one 
| of them possessing one tint of Originality. Though 
| her works are ever varied and changing, she is buta 
| plagiarist.. She only revives and reproduces old arti. 
| cles, in which new beauties may always be discover. 
/ed, and all men are lavish in their praises of Origi. 





Among the group of candidates, there was one 
more timid, as she was more lovely than her compan- 
ions; and yet strong in faith, she followed her pastor 


benediction, sunk beneath the wave, as gently as if 
falling upona couch. There was a slight gasp for 
breath, as she again stood upon her feet, and then a|' nality. 

bright smile lightened up her features with a holy} And may not our labors thus far, be compared with 
confidence, before the truth of which, the boldest in- |; Nature’s? A thousand new articles may be produced, 
fidel must have shrunk, had he dared to mock the jall having some good object in view, though differing 
hallowed feeling.—Providence American. in the brightness of coloring, or plainness and beauty 
,of description, yet may be entirely devoid of Origi. 

| nality. We shall ever give preference to Original ar. 


the education of a young man than the conversation | ticles, as they are, even though they may not contain 
of virtuous and accomplished women. Their society |) 08 new idea, provided they possess a comparative 


Nothing is better adapted to give the last polish to 














serves to smooth the rough edges of our character, | share of merit otherwise. We intend that our work 

In short, the man who |! shall be as worthy of perusal ten years hence, as on 
has never been acquainted with females of the better || the day of publication, and at the end of that time a 
class, is not only deprived of many of the purest |) good moral lesson, or well written tale, or the bright 


;us many a bright blossom which now lies blushing jn 





,——— 








and to mellow our tempers. a(9- -p-- 








sadness has chased the natural glow from my cheek, 
and the sight from my eye, and my thoughts have been 
carried back to my lost parent, and from her to the | 
heaven she inhabits; the festival, and all its attrac- | 
tions, has been forgotten, and I have been ‘ delivered | . 
fromtemptation” #§° fT. «ge = 

Again: when the sparkling wine cup has almost | INET oF) BOVUQUUT. 
bathed my lips, has the last prayer of my mother seem- | . 
ed to mingle with its contents, and it has remained un- | ORIGINALITY. 


tasted. When my hand has rested in that of the dis- | There is _ opinion existing eng that a 
honorable, and trembled at the touch of him that ‘says || Periodical without originality, is like a conceited fop, 


in his heart, there is no God,’ has that voice seemed with plenty of common learning, but little mother wit. 
to flow with his fascinating accents ; I have listened We do not mean to be understood to say that our 
to it, and fled as if from a serpent of my native forest. sheet is deficient in originality, but only remark 

Never have I received any great good, escaped any that such an opinion sometimes springs up ong 
threatening evil, or been delivered from any tempta- neighbors. We know that there has been a deficien- 


tion, but I have imputed it to the effects of my moth- || ©Y of original matter, 0 at least, we have heard so, 
er’s last prayer. and have indited this article solely to prove the scandal 


groundless. This we shall do by similes. 
THE IMMERSION. | In the first place then, we will repeat some of our 
Tur ceremony of baptism by immersion, perform- || early promises and purposes, one of which was, ‘to 
ed inthe Apostolic mode so plainly pointed out in 1 use the nicest discrimination in selecting,’ and to 
the interview between Philip and the Eunuch, is al- || publish only such matter as would render it worthy 


ways impressive and highly imposing, when adminis- 


pleasures, but a!so will have little success in social 
life ; and I should not like to be connected by the 
bonds of friendship with the man who has a bad opin- 
ion and speaks ill of the female sex in general. 





























| the name of ‘ Flowers.’ It is our office to present | 





tered in an appropriate manner. We witnessed one 1 our readers with a variegated Bouquet, of the choicest 
of these ceremonies not long ago, in a village situated | productions of the garden of literature, not to send 
near a clear salt bay, with its freshening breezes and || them the garden itself. Among such a variety of 
bright sand beach, around which was assembled a || beauties, it is not easy to choose the most beauti- 





| gushings of poetic inspiration, will be as valuable as 
if they had never before appeared. From the garden 
|of literature, we shall still endeavor to select, without 
| regarding who the first discoverer may be, such flow. 
_ ers as will retain their fragrance and beauty ; and by 
judicious use of such materials as we have, or as 
‘Inay hereafter be furnished us, we hope to twinea 
‘ Bouquet,’ which shail be universally acceptable. 


a 





"number. One thousand copies were printed, and 
'more than half that number circulated in this city 
| We have repeatedly and urgently requested those 
‘having them, to preserve and return them, but not 


| withstanding this, after having supplied 300 subscri-} § 


bers, we have not one on hand. 


Tue Casket. The July number of this interest 
ing periodical is just received. It contains, besides 
its usual variety of interesting matter, an elegant 
Plate of the Fashions, one other copper plate, and 


This number is also much improved in appearance? 
by the use of a new and beautiful type. 





shall appear in our next. In the mean time wil 
he give the article a re-perusal. 





sundry wood engravings, and a piece of Music| 


The poetic favor of A. F. L. was mislaid, but 


ae! 





etre 





a 
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Can I for-get the hap-py hour, When, where we oft have met, Be-neath thy beau-teous summer bower, Thou said’st, ‘Oh, ne’er for - get!’ 


pared with 
> produced, 
th differing 
and beauty 
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Original ar- 
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Say, dost thou think the glo-rious sun, Will cease to rise and set? Then, love, but ney-er un-til then, Will this fond heart for - get, 


°° e e ! 








y again un 
of our first 
rinted, and 
| this city 
»sted those 
n, but not: F 
00 subscn SECOND VERSE. 

Thou said’st, ‘O! ne’er forget me,’ Love, 
\is interest: Then, Love, but nev-er un -til then, Will this fond heart for-get! 
ns, besides 


an elegant 
plate, and A sorrow to thy heart. 


As ’twere an easy part ; 
Thou could’st not think my vows would prove, 


of Music Thy lesson is remembered well, 
:ppearanc? And, till life’s sun hath set, 
Will be a gentle soothing spell, 


islaid, but I never can forget! 
time will 
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“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of the 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory 
that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’’"—Prentice. 











Written for the Bouquet. 


TO THE MEMORY OF JAMES O. ROCKWELL. 


He hath passed like a dream, to those mansions blest 


Where bliss with repose is blended, 


He is gone to the land where the troubled rest 


When their pilgrimage is ended ; 


Oh, few were the blossoms that bloomed for him, 
And a weary way hath his journey been. 


But green be the laurel that o’er him shall wave, 


And green be the weeping willow, 


For many a tear-drop shall moisten the grave, 


Where he sleeps on his dreamless pillow. 


The hearts he hath loved will his memory bless, 


When they think of the bard and his loneliness. 


His life was the rainbow that’s seen on the cloud, 
Where darkness and storms surround it; 

Its beautiful arch was his pathway proud, 
And his foes were the gloom around it. 

And the joyous tints of that rainbow bright, 

Shall dwell on the soul when lost to the sight. 


The themes of his song were earth, ocean and sky, 
And his music the murmuring streams; 
The sunshine of love was the light of his eye, 
And it shone through bis golden dreams. 
His harp-notes are hushed and his spirit’s at peace, 
But long shall it be ere their memory cease. 


If he who ertwineth this humble wreath 
To deck the green sod that’s o’er him, 
Could into these numbers a spirit breathe 
Like that of the bard before him; 
Oh, many a heart its tribute should pay, 
To gladden his shade ere it fadeth away. 
H. W. 


THE THRONE OF BLISS. 
Turee ladies stopped at three wild paths, 
On their way to the Throne of Bliss, 

And Wit came by 
With his piercing eye, 
And told them to go by his; 
But Love and Pleasure followed soon, 
To relieve the maidens’ carcs, 
And each did say, 
The shortest way 
To the Throne of Bliss, was theirs. 


The first was on the brighter path, 
And found it strewed with flowers, 
With verses writ 
On each by Wit, 
That kept her back for hours. 
The second followed Pleasure’s track, 
And saw a thousand sweets, 
So thought it fair 
To linger there, 
And taste the fairy treats. 


But she who trod o’er Cupid’s path, 
Among it’s honeyed store, 

Found every pace 

O’er Love’s sweet place, 

. More blissful than before ; 

For glad young voices call’d her on, 
And Music’s thrilling tone, 

Till lur’d by this, 

On the Throne of Bliss 
She sat—sur Nor ALONE. 


























DREAM OF THE SEA. 
BY GREENVILLE MELLEN. 


I pream’p that I went down into the sea 
Unpain’d amid the waters—and a world 
Of splendid wrecks, formless and numberless, 
Broke on iny vision. It did seem the skies 
Were o’er me pure as fancy—yet waves 
Did rattle round my head, and fill mine ears 
Like the measureless roar of the far fight 
When battle has set up her trumpet shout! 
I seem’d to breathe the air; and yet the sea 
Kept dallying with my life as I sunk down. 
’T was in the fitful fashion of a dream— 
Water and air—walking, and yet no earth. 
The deep seem’d bare and dry—and yet I went 
With a rude dashing round my reeking face, 
Until my outstretched and treinbling feet 
Stood still upon a bed of glittering pearls! 
The hot sun was right over me, at noon— 
Sndden it wither’d up the ocean—till 
Iseem’d amidst a waste of shapeless clay. 
A thousand bones were whitening in his rays, 
Mass upon mass,—confused and without end. 
I walk’d on the parch’d wilderness, and saw 
The hopeless beauty of a lifeless world ! 
Wealth that once made some poor vain heart grow light 
And leap with it into the flood, was there 
Clutch’d in the last mad agony. And gold, 
That makes a life a happiness and curse— 
That vaunts on earth its brilliancy, lay here— 
An outcast tyrant in his loneliness— 
Beggar’d by jewels that ne’er shone through blood 
Upon the brow of kings! Here there were all 
The bright beginnings and the costly ends, 
Which envied man enjoys and expiates,— 
Splendor, and death—silence, and human hopes— 
Gems, and smooth bones—life’s pageantry ! the cross 
That thought to save some wretch in his late need 
Hugg’d in its last idolatry—all, all 
Lay here in deathly brotherhood—no breath— 
No sympathy—no sound—no motion—and no hope! 
I stood and listen’d,— 
The eternal flood 1ush’d to its desolate grave ! 
And I could hear above me all the waves 
Go bellowing to their bounds! Still I strode on, 
Journeying amid the brightest of earth’s things 
Where yet was never life, nor hope, nor joy ! 
My eye could not but look, and my ear hear ; 
For now strange sights, and beautiful, and rare, 
Seem’d order’d from the deep through the rich prism 
Above me—and sounds undulated through 
The surges, till my soul grew mad with visions! 
Beneath the canopy of waters I could see 
Palaces and cities crumbled—and the ships 
Sunk in the engorging whirlpool, while the laugh 
Of revelry went wild along their decks, and ere 
The oath was strangled in their swollen throats ;— 
For there they lay, just hurried to one grave 
With horrible contortions and fix’d eyes 
Waving among the cannon, as the surge 
Would slowly lift them—and their streaming hair 
Twining around the blades that were their pride. 
And there were two lock’d in each other’s anns, 
And they were lovers! 
Oh God, how beautiful ! cheek to cheek 
And heart to heart upon that splendid deep, 
A bridal bed of pearls !—a burial 
Worthy of two so young and innocent. 
And they did seem to lie there, like two gems 
The fairest in the halls of ocean—both 
Sepulchred in love—a tearless death—one look, 
One wish, one smile, one mantle for their shroud, 
One hope, one kiss—and that not yet quite cold ! 
How beautiful to die in such fidelity ! 
E’er yet the curse has ripen’d, or the heart 
Begins to hope for death as for a joy, 
And feels its streams grow thicker, till they cloy 
With wishes thathave sicken’d and grown old. 
I saw their cheeks were pure and passionless, 
And all their love had pass’d into a smile, 
And in that smile they died ! 
Sudden a battle roll’d above my head, 
And there came down a flash into the deep 
Ilumining its dim chambers—and it pass’d ; 
The waters shudder’d—and a thousand sounds 
Sung hellish echoes through the cavern’d waste. 





























The blast was screaming on the upper wave, 
And as I look’d above me I could see 
The ships go booming through the murky storm, 
Sails rent—masts staggering—and a spectre crew,— 
Blood mingled with the foam bathing their bows,— 
And I could hear their shrieks as they went on 
Crying of murder to their bloody foes ! 
A form shot downward close at my feet : 
His hand stilt grasp’d the steel—and his red eye 
Was full of curses even in his death ;— 
For he had been flung into the abyss 
By fellow men before his heart was cold! 
Again I stood beside the lovely pair ;—— 
The storm and conflict were as they’d not been. 
I stood and shriek’d and laugh’d, and yet no voice, 
That I could hear, came in my madness ; 
It hardly seem’d that they were dead-—so calm, 
So beautiful ! the sea-stars round them shone, 
Like emblems of their souls so cold and pure ! 
The bending grass wept silent over them, 
Truer than any friend on earth—their tomb 
The jewel’ry of the ocean, and their dirge 
The everlasting music of its roar. 
I seem’d to stand wretched in dreamy thought, 
Cursing the constancy of human hearts 
And vanity of human hopes—and felt 
AsI have felt on earth in my sick hours ;— 
How thankless was this legacy of breath 
To those who knew the wo of a scathed brain ! 
Oh ocean—ocean ! if thou coverest up 
The ruins of a proud and broken soul, 
And givest such peace and solitude as this, 
Thy depths are heaven to man’s ingratitude. 
I seem’d to struggle in an agony ; 
My streaming tears gush’d out to meet the wave; 
1 woke in terror, and the beaded sweat 
Coursed down my temples like a very rain, 
As though [ had just issued from the sea ! 


THAT SILENT MOON. 
BY THE REV. G. W. DOANE. 


Tuar silent moon, that silent moon, 
Careering now through cloudless sky, 
Ob! who shall tell what varied scenes 
Have passed beneath her placid eye, 
Since first to light this wayward earth, 
She walked in tranquil beauty forth. 


How oft has guilt’s unhallowed hand, 
And superstition’s senseless rite, 
And loud, licentious revelry, 
Profaned her pure and holy light: 
Sinall sympathy is hers, I ween, 
With sights like these, that virgin queen. . 


But dear to her, in summer eve, 
By rippling wave, or tufted grove, 
When hand in hand is purely clasp’d, 
And heart meets heart in holy love, 
To smile, in quiet loneliness, 
And hear each whispered vow, and bless. 


Dispersed along the world’s wide way, 
When friends are far, and fond ones rove, 
How powerful she to wake the thought, 
And start the tear for those we love! 
Who watch, with us, at night’s pale noon, 
And gaze upon that silent moon. 


How powerful, too, to hearts that mourn, 
The magic of that moonlight sky, 
To bring again the vanish’d scenes, 
The happy eves of days gone by; 
Again to bring, ’mid bursting tears, 
The loved, the lost of other years. 
And oft she looks, that silent moon, 
On lonely eyes that wake to weep, 
In dungeon dark, or sacred cell, 
Or couch, whence pain has banished sleep: 
Oh! softly beams that gentle eye, 
On those who mourn, and those who die. 


The dewy morn let others love, 
Or bask them in the noontide ray ; 
There’s not an hour but has its charm, 
From dawning light to dying day :— 
But oh! be mine a fairer boon— 
That silent moon, that silent moon! 
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